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The German language, for a generation at least, has lost the freedom
of the city. France, the French language, French culture, will con-
stitute, at the very least, one of the corner-stones of the new edifice.
For the greater well-being of Europe, French culture has been
saved by the French people, and that in spite of the efforts, alas, of
too many of those who were its official trustees. The marriage of the
French people and of French poetry, of which Aragon's success is
but one proof among many, the way in which the French have
learned anew what it means and what it is worth to be French, their
rediscovery of the reality of France: all of those things are un-
deniable gams; for no more than an oligarchy or an autocracy, can
a culture which is purely aristocratic contribute to the reconstruc-
tion of a Europe in which the enslaved peoples have rediscovered
themselves as nations, and have not yet ceased to be peoples.
Unique amongst the great nations, France has suffered the same
ordeals, been trained in the same hard school as the small nations;
that is why she is especially well qualified to be placed at their
head, at the side of the great nations who, more fortunate than she,
have not known the full horrors of the defeat and occupation, have
not been hardened by the need to fight simultaneously against
treason at home, against the brutality of their enemies and the
sometimes tactless kindness of their friends. It is important to
recognize the fact that France has experienced the same fate, the
same sufferings as Norway and Greece; that is why if there are
certain services that France is incapable of rendering to Europe,
there are others which she alone can render, and which are in
danger of passing unnoticed by those practical minds against whose
simple-minded hedonism the resistance of France and of Europe
has been an unceasing and unreserved protest.
This is not to say that France, liberated France, will never cause
her admirers either pain or perplexity. It is not true to say that
France was defeated in 1940 because she was divided; but it is true
that she was divided, and that those divisions have made her defeat
both more bitter and more dangerous. She will have to pay for the
years of the Vichy regime, and for the confusion, not moral but
intellectual, which will be the aftermath of those years. Certain
conceptions of life, indispensable to a stable civilization, have
become discredited by the treachery of those who were their pro-
tagonists. D6at oa the one hand, Maurras on the other, have